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The  Quebec  Experiment  Brings  the  Reverse  of 
7 emperance  and  Sobriety 


By  A.  B.  MacDonald 


NOTK— Owing  to  tko  non-arrival 
in  Regina  of  the  November  iBSue  of 
The  lyadies'  Home  Journal  contain- 
irig  ihe  following  article,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  give  it 
publicity  through  these  columns. 

Editor's  Note Millions  of  dollars 

are  being  spent  in  a drive  to  nullify 
the  Volstead  Law  and  legalize  the  sale 
of  light  wine  and  beer.  The  brewers 
and  others  who  are  behind  this  cam- 
paign are  flooding  the  country  with 
their  arguments.  They  point  to  the 
liquor  law  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  as  the  ideal  law.  They  call 
it  a temperance  law,  and  they  would 
like  to  see  one  of  its  kind  in  operation 
in  the  United  States.  Under  that  law 
the  government  controls  all  sales  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  there  is  unre- 
stricted use  of  beer  and  wine.  The 
wet  propagandists  of  this  country  con- 
tend that  this  has  brought  about  a 
marked  decrease  in  drunkenness  ana 
m‘‘the~ evils  it  brings;  that  the  law  is 
respected  and  observed  by  the  people; 
that  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  making 
of  moonshine  whisky,  home  brewing, 
bootlegging  and  the  taking  of  narcotic 
drugs;  that  there  is  very  little  graft, 
corruption  and  crime;  that  it  has  taken 
the  liquor  business  out  of  politics  and 
that  “under  its  influence  temperance  is 
more  and  more  the  rule  among  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.” 

Through  this  propaganda  the  wets 
are  hoping  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  a kindly  reception  of  their  action 
when  they  ask  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion to  permit  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  light  wine  and  beer  as  bev. 
eragea,  and  thus  bring  about  in  this 
country  the  same  sober  and  happy  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  Quebec, 

To  learn  at  first  hand  how  the  light- 
wine  and  beer  law  was  working  out  in 
Quelirc,  The  L.idies'  Home  Journal 
«ent  A.  U.  Macdonald  there  to  look 
into  it  with  an  open  and  unprejudiced 
mind.  Mis  account  of  what  he  found 

them  follows. Editor  Ladies’  Homo 

lourrial. 


Oer  of  the  first  persons  with  whom 
I talked  in  the  proviniu*  of  Quebec  was 
|.  D.  Hudson,  comptroller  of  the  Na- 
lionni  Breweries,  and  a leading  spokes- 
man for  the  brewers  of  that  provin> 
“The  Quebec  Ii<|Uor  was  is  the  greai- 
©st  tenrperance  law  ever  enacted."  he 
said.  “Wo  give  the  peoplo  all  the  beer 
bhey  want,  and  that  has  reduced  drunk-  . 
ennoBS  to  about  nothing.  There  ia  no  ' 
dTuakonnasa  to  apeak  oi  Ui  Quebec."  | 
An  hour  Inter  1 waa  in  the  oflice  of  ' 


A.  Geofifrion,  who  oresides  over  the 
Recorder’s  Court  in  Montreal,  and  he 
gave  me  some  statistics  showing  that 
in  the  last  two  years  there  came  into 
that  court  twelve  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  persons  who  had  been  arrested  in 
Montreal  while  “lying  drunk  In  a pub- 
lic street  or  public  place.”  1 quote 
exactly  from  the  statistical  report  pre- 
pared by  the  clerk  of  his  court  and 
given  to  me  by  Recorder  Geoffrion 
himself:  Twelve  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  persons  arrested  in  two  years,  not 
just  maundering  drunk,  not  singing 
drunk,  not  shouting  drunk,  not  fight- 
ing drunk,  not  staggering  drunk,  but 
helplessly  dead  drunk,  “lying  drunk  in 
a public  street  or  public  place.” 

That  night  of  my  first  day  in  Mont- 
real 1 sat  in  one  of  the  three  hundred 
and  seven  licensed  beer  saloons  of  that 
city,  a large  room  with  twenty-six 
tables,  at  which  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men  were  drinking  beer. 

I ordered  a soda  pop,  and  a man 
near  me  said  in  beery  friendliness: 
“Don’t  be  afraid.  beer,  old  man: 

you  can’t  get  drunik  on  it;  it’s  harm- 
less. You  can  drink  a barrel  of  it  and 
not  get  drunk.” 

Drunk,  Dead  Drunk — on  Beer 

I moved  to  another  table  to  be  rid 
of  him,  and  thirty  minutes  later  he 
had  crumpled  down  like  a wilted  plant, 
his  arms  were  outflung  upon  the  table, 
and  his  face  was  in  a puddle  of  beer 


slops. 

In  this  saloon  were  four  waiters,  big, 
husky  men,  and  one  of  them  ran  his 
hand  down  beneath  the  neck  band  of 
the  drunken  man’s  blouse,  lifted  him  to 
his  feet  and  shook  him,  and  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  was 
drunk  and  must  get  out;  but  the  man 
was  too  far  gone,  and  the  bully  ran 
him  down  across  the  floor,  his  legs 
dangling  loo.“oly  like  those  of  the  .scare- 
crow in  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  shot 
him,  slam-b.ing,  through  the  .swinging 
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maudlin  songs  and  laughter,  same  old 
vulgarity,  same  old  quarreling  and 
wrangling,  same  old  drunks.  Before 
midnight  I saw  one  hundred  men  drunk 
on  beer,  not  all  of  them  dead  drunk, 
but  all  unmistakably  drunk,  and  I saw 
many  of  them  led  to  the  door  and 
pushed  out.  On  the  sidewalks  I saw 
men  staggering,  and  around  a fountain, 
in  a little  open  space,  were  four  men 
in  the  condition  described  in  Recorder 
Geoffrion’s  report:  “Lying  drunk.” 

Between  midnight  and  morning,  in  a 
cabaret  and  in  a half-dozen  bootlegging 
clubs  and'  joints  I saw  hundreds  of 
women  drinking:  many  of  them  were 
mere  girls:  and  fully  one-third  of  them 
were  drunk.  A newspaper  woman  I 
met  that  night  in  a “blind  pig”  club 
where  three  hundred  men  and  women 
were  drinking  told  me  she  seen  a thon- 
sand  women  drunk  iin  such  places  ia 
Montreal. 

f In  that  city  are  three'  l.in  drtd  anc 
seven  of  those  saloons  tliat  sell  nothing 
but  beer.  I wondered  how  many 

£en  went  out  of  them  that  night  drunk 
ith  beer.  In  Montreal  are  five  hun- 
■ed  grocery  stores  that  sell  beer  in 
.j  bottles  to  families,  delivering  it  as 
ordered,  with  the  bread  and:  milk  and 
potatoes,  and  1 wondered  in  how  many 
homes  of  Montreal  were  men  and 
women  that  night,  and  even  children, 
drunk  on  beer,  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  official  “statistics  of  drunken- 
ness” that  the  government  of  Quebec 
gathers  and  publishes  in  proof  of  the 
temperate  quality  of  its  beer. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  the 
Recorder’s  Court.  There  was  the 
same  old  police-court  scene  thnt  1 hr.d 
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and  she  answered  in  Preach. 

‘'What  does  she  say?"  1 asked  a 
•eurt  attendant. 

She  says  she  wasn’t  drunk:  she  drank 
•aly  thr;>:  bottles  of°')eer. 

“Well,  she  couldn’t  get  drunk  on 
heer,  ould  she?"  I inquired. 

“Say,”  returned  the  officer,  "some  of 
this  beer's  so  strong,  if  a man’d  drink 
two  bottles  of  it  he’d  go  out  and  try 
to  sell  the  Victoria  Bridge.” 

Evils  of  Beer  Politics 

The  judge  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
children,  and  she  replied  in  French  and 
nodded  over  toward  the  corner:  the 
judge  looked  that  way,  and  a court 
officer  tried  to  take  the  boy’s  fists  out 
of  his  eyes,  but  he  dug  them  in  all  the 
deeper. 

I shall  never  forget  that  boy  as  he 
stood  that  morning,  squeezed  as  far  as 
he  could  get  into  the  corner,  hiding  his 
face  in  shame  for  his  mother,  his 
whole  little  body,  from  his  ragged 
shoes  to  his  tousled  head,  quivering 
with  the  sobs  he  tried  to  smother. 

The  following  Saturday  night,  in  the 
city  of  Hull,  Quebec,  I went  into  the 
Wellington  saloon  and  in  a room  as 
large  as  a big  church  I saw  four  hun- 
dred men  at  tables,  drinking  beer,  all 
talking  and  arguing  and  cursing  to- 
gether, some  singing,  and  many  drunk. 
This  was  a double-decker  saloon;  the 
owner  of  it  told  me  he  had  room  for 
seven  hundred  persons  to  sit  at  one 
time  at  tables  and  drink  beer,  and  up- 
stairs were  one  hundred  and  thirty:- 
•ne  women  all  drinking  beer  together, 
and  one  on  the  table  trying  to  sing  and 
dance.  I 

The  Wellington  was  only  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  places  in  Hull  where 
men  and  women  were  getting  drunk  oni 
Deer  that  night,  and  as  1 went  from  one 
place  to  another  and  saw  it  1 thought 
of  what  Louis  A.  Taschereau,  premier 
ef  Quebec,  and  champion  of  the  light- 
wine  and  beer  law,  said  of  it  in  a recent 
speech:  “Our  liquor  law  is  a success 
from  a moral  point  of  view.  Encour- 
aging the  sale  of  beer  while  discourag- 
ing the  sale  of  hard  liquor  has  reduced 
drunkenness  materially.” 

The  drive  for  light  wine  and  beer 
in  Quebec  began  in  the  same  way  it 
did  in  the  United  States,  and  the  things 
that  have  grown  out  of  it — political 
control  of  the  province  by  the  brew- 
ers: the  gradual  change  from  light  to 
strong  beer,  and  the  increase  in  drink- 
ing and  its  attendant  evils — are  indica- 
tive of  what  will  come  to  pass  in  this 
country  if  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer 
is  legalized. 

In  1918,  the  closing  year  of  the 
war,  the  demand  for  prohibition  in 
Quebec  became  so  insistent  that  the 
government  had  a prohibitory  law 
drawn  up  and  announced  that  it  would 
come  into  effect  the  following  spring. 
That  would  have  closed  more  than  a 
dozen  big  breweries.  Their  owners 
were  rich  and  influential,  and  they 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  that  the 
government  backed  down  and,  instead 
of  putting  into  effect  the  prohibitory 
law  it  had  promised,  it  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

“Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  sale  of 
light  beer,  cider  and  wines,  as  defined 


by  law,  should  be  allowed?" 

The  beer  was  to  contain  not  more 
than  2.3  I per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the 
wine  and  cider  6.94  per  cent.,  weight 
measure;  and  hard  liquors  were  to  be 
sold  by  vendors  and  only  on  doctors’ 
prescriptions. 

There  was  a whirlwind  campaign, 
secretly  manged  by  the  brewers,  and 
the  province  was  plastered  broadcast 
with  the  same  old  arguments,  so  fami- 
liar in  the  United  States  just  now, 
especially  that  prohibition  was  too 
"strict”  and  “hard"  and  ought  to  be 
“softened”  to  allow  the  sale  of  light 
wine  and  beer  which  really,  were  tem- 
perance drinks.  That  word  “light” 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
now  luring  so  many  in  this  country. 
The  election  was  held  an  a stormy 
spring  day,  when  the  roads  were  deep 
with  mud,  and  the  light.beer  and  wine 
proposition  was  carried. 

Then  developed  the  exact  situation 
that  the  bewers  of  the  United  States 
met  in  their  attempt,  after  prohibition 
went  into  effect,  to  market  a near-beer 
substitute  for  real  beer.  The  people 
would  not  drink  it.  A brewer  in  a 
large  city  in  the  United  States  told  me 
that  since  prohibition  he  had  lost  three 
hundred  thousand  do/lars  a year  trying 
to  popularize  his  non-alcoholic  near- 
beer. 

“People  drink  beer  for  just  one  pur- 
pose, for  the  kick  they  get  from  the 
alcohol  in  it,"  he  said. 

The  brewers  of  Quebec  soon  found 
that  out.  Beer  with  only  2.5  I per 
cent,  of  alcohol  was  too  light.  Its  kick 
was  too  weak.  Pjcpple  would  not  drink 

“•  T 

In  the  meantime  another  premier, 
L.  A.  Taschereau,  had  come  into  pow- 
er; he  was  friendly  to  the  brewers,  and 
after  two  years  of  trying  to  make  light 
beer  go  they  forced  the  present  law 
through  parliament.  Briefly,  this  law 
puts  the  liquor  business  into  the  hands 
of  a commission  of  five  members  who 
are  paid  salaries  and  are  supposed  not 
to  have  any  interest  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ess.  All  hard  liquors  and  wines  are 
sold  by  the  commission  in  its  own 
stores  that  close  before  dark.  Any 
person  may  buy  there  an  unlimited 
amount  of  wine,  but  he  can  buy  only 
one  bottle  at  a time  of  hard  liquor  and 
he  must  drink  it  elsewhere.  The  price 
is  placed  at  three  and  four  times  the 
saloon  prices  of  former  days  pur- 
poselv.  to  discourage  its  use.  | 

Plenty  of  Alcohol 

The  brewers  sell  beer  only  to  retail- 
's who  hold  permits  from  the  com- 
mission, and  they  pay  the  commission 
5 per  cent,  of  their  sales.  Under  the 
‘taverns,”  the  bars  were  required  to 
be  screened  from  sight,  and  all  drink- 
new  law  the  old  saloons  were  renamed 
ing  must  be  done’  sitting  down,  at 
tables.  This  gave  the  brewers  and  the 
government  a chance  to  say  that  the 
saloons  and  bars  had  been  abolished, 
but  a saloon  is  a saloon,  and  there  is 
ample  proof  that  a man  sitting  at  a 
table  -will  drink  more  than  one  stand- 
ing at  a bar;  the  cliair  and  table  entice 
him  to  stay  longer,  and  the  treating 
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mise  of  the  government  was  that  2.5 1 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  to  be  the 
limit,  but  they  have  edged  up  on  that 
until  now  that  word  “light”  with  which 
the  brewers  enticed  the  voters  has 
been  entirely  forgotten  by  them,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  alcohol  they 
may  put  in  their  beer.  The  greater 
part  of  it  contains  from  6 to  8 per 
cent.,  and  much  of  it  10  and  12  per 
cent.  “Light”  wine  has  been  forgotten 
too,  and  the  most  of  it  contains  1 5 
per  cent,  and  more  of  alcohol. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  was  that  all  saloons,  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  grocery  stores  where  beer 
is  sold  should  close  at  seven  o’clock: 
but  the  brewers  have  edged  up  on  that, 
too,  and  the  friendly  liquor  commission 
permits  them  to  stay  open  until  tea 
o’clock. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  the  spring 
of  1921,  when  the  brewers  were  mak- 
ing light  beer  with  only  2.5  1 per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  6,409,189  gallons  of  beer 
were  made  in  Quebec.  The  following 
year,  when  the  brewers  were  putting 
in  lots  of  alcohol,  21,741,963  gallons 
of  beer  were  made  and  sold  in  Quebec, 
and  in  addition,  579,385  gallons  of 
strong  beer  were  imported  and  drunk. 
J.  D.  Hudson,  of  the  National  Breweries 
said  to  me  that  the  sales  of  beer  by 
the  ten  breweries  in  Quebec  this  year 
would  be  much  greater  than  last  year, 
that  they  would  aggregate  one  million 
barrels,  or  twenty-five  million  gallons, 
and,  he  said,  nearly  all  of  it  would  be 
drunk  in  Quebec. 

When  the  breweries  were  making 
and  trying  to  sell  light  beer  they  were- 
in  a bad  way  financially.  Their  stock 
was  down  as  low  as  fifteen  dollars  a 
share.  Within  a year  after  the  new 
law  went  into  effect  and  they  began 
making  strong  beer,  it  had  jumped  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  a 
share.  No  wonder  the  brewers  of  the 
United  States  are  spending  millions  in 
a drive  to  have  their  plants  set  going 
again.  Light  beer  might  not  make 
them  money,  but  if  they  could  edge 
up,  as  tne  brewers  of  Quebec  did,  and 
get  to  making  a beer  with  a content  of 
5 per  cent,  alcohol,  or  more,  they 
would  undoubtedly  make  fortunes. 

Quebec’s  Booze  Bill  $28,000,000 

The  total  amount  spent  for  educa- 
tion in  Quebec  that  year  was  $22,- 
122,978.92,  about  six  million  dollars 
less  than  was  spent  for  booze.  The 
total  dairy  products  of  the  province 
were  worth  $26,850,392,  about  two 
million  dollars  less  than  was  spent  for 
drink.  The  value  of  the  potato  crop 
in  the  province  that  year  was  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars,  exactly  the 
amount  spent  for  drink. 

In  the  drive  for  light  wine  and  beer 
the  brewers  promised  they  would  do 
no  advertising,  and  even  after  the 
liquor  commission  was  appointed,  its 
chairman,  George  Simrad,  in  a printed 
statement  to  the  people  of  Quebec 
said  he  recognized  that  the  advertising 
of  intoxicating  drinks  was  an  evil,  be- 
cause through  it  temperate  and  sober 
men  and  youths  might  be  tempted  to 
drink. 

And  yet  everywhere  in  Quebec  beer 
intrudes  itself,  in  clever,  persistent  ad- 


drive  for  light  bee  ' and  wine  the  pro- vertising.  1 saw  hundred  of  stores  in 


Montreal  and  other  citie*  bearing  tkei 
«ign  "Groceries  and  Beer.”  I saw 
everywhere  the  picture  of  a black  Per- 
cheron  horse,  visualizing  in  every  line 
the  idea  of  great  strength  and  vigor, 
with  the  legend  "Blackhorse  Beer  Gives 
Strength.”  1 saw  many  grocery-store 
windows  filled  with  bottles  of  beer  with 
the  signs  "A  Bracing  Tonic  for  Wom- 
en,” “Recommended  By  All  Physi. 
cians,”  “Beer  Will  Give  Vigor  to 
Weakly  Women  and  Children.”  Every- 
where the  thought  was  being  pounded 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  beer 
gives  strength,  good  health  and  long 
life. . 

Premier  Taschereau  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  government  in  Quebec  never 
lose  a chance  to  proclaim  the  happy 
results  of  the  Quebec  liquor  law.  Run- 
ning through  the  files  of  the  Quebec 
newspapers  1 came  upon  hundreds  of 
public  speeches  by  Premier  Taschereau 
in  which  he  praised  the  law  and  pro- 
nounced beer  to  be  a temperance  drink, 
and  he  has  said  in  public  many  times 
that  he  wished  to  encourage  the  drink, 
ing  of  beer,  especially  by  the  working 
men  and  in  the  homes  of  Quebec,  be- 
cause beer  decreased  drunkenness. 

Father  E.  LaVergne  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  L’ Action  Catholique,  a lead, 
ing  French  newspaper  of  Quebec  City, 
partly  owned  by  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  province.  He  is  a missionary 
priest  and  a temperance  orator,  and 
under  his  fervent  appeals  thousands 
have  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  He 
said  to  me:  “In  the  old  days  the  liquor 
business  was  despised  and  looked 
dov.'n  upon,  but  now  the  government 
has  become  a saloon-keeper  and  that 
has  made  it  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  Now  there  is  no  shame  in  being 
a bartender:  it  is  a government  job, 
like  being  a postmaster  or  customs  offi- 
cer. With  due  respect  to  those  at  the 
head  of  our  government,  1 must  say 
that  since  they  have  become  the  advo- 
cates of  beer  and  booze  and  have  put 
the  seal  of  government  approval  upon 
drinking  they  have  almost  annihilated 
the  work  of  the  church  through  years 
of  preaching  temperance  and  sobriety.” 

Doctor  Jules  Dorion,  chief  editor  of 
L’Action  Catholique,  said  to  me:  "The 
government  statistics  indicate  a de- 
crease in  drunkenness,  but  the  truth  is 
there  is  a great  increase  in  drunken- 
ness. Brewers  and  politicians  may  fool 
the  temperance  people  by  saying  that 
beer  with  an  alcoholic  content  of  5 to 
10  per  cent,  is  not  intoxicating,  and 
there  may  be  folks  in  the  United  States 
who  can  be  imposed  on  by  that  state- 
ment, but  brewers  are  not  among  them. 
They  know  it  is  intoxicating  and  so  do 
people  who  drink  it.” 

Statistics  issued  by  the  government 
of  Quebec  showing  that  drunkenness 
h.»s  decreased  there  since  beer  became 
the  popular  drink  have  been  published 
everywhere  in  the  United  Sti\tes  by  the 
wet  propagandists  ns  an  argument  for 
legalizing  the  sale  of  beer.  Wht  >•  1 

reached  Quebec  I was  puzzled  at  first 
to  understand  how  drunkenness  could 
go  down  while  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating beer  and  liquors  was  going 
up:  but  when  1 1.'  iked  into  it  1 saw 
that  all  those  statistics  were  based 


upon  “arrests”  I and  “convictions”  for 
drunkenness.  For  example:  in  1921 
there  were  9,944  convictions,  and  ia 
1922,  7,103  convictions  for  drunken, 
ness  in  the  province. 

Those  are  weak  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  sale  of  beer,  one  would 
think:  but  yet  they  do  show  a decrease, 
not  in  drinking  or  in  drunkenness,  but 
only  in  arests^  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness.  Doctor  Dorion  said  of 
those  statistics:  “Premier  Taschereau 
has  declared  many  times  that  his  gov- 
ernment must  stand  upon  the  success 
of  the  Quebec  liquor  law,  which  it 
fathers.  If  the  law  fails  his  govern- 
ment must  fall.  Now  a government 
that  is  in  the  liquor  business  for  what 
it  can  make  out  of  it:  which  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  money  of  the  brewers 
for  campaign  expenses;  whose  political 
life  rests  upon  beer  and  liquor,  is  nat. 
urally  not  anxious  to  show  up  the 
weakness  of  the  law. 

“When  you  realize  that  the  police 
officials  who  make  the  arrests  and  the 
magistrates  in  whose  hands  are  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  are  appointed  by 
a government  that  must  have  statistics 
of  decreasing  'drunkenness  you  can 
understand  those  statistics.” 

Few  Arrests 

The  Quebec  law  allow*  licensed 
hotels  to  serve  beer  and  wine  with 
meals  from  eleven  to  three  and  from 
five  to  nine-thirty  on  Sundays.  Two 
hotels  in  Hull  have  enormous  dining 
rooms  to  accommodate  the  Sunday 
drinkers,  and  the  Sunday  1 was  tbers 
in  Hull  I saw  five  hundred  men  and 
probably  one  htindred  women  in  the^m. 
The  proverbial  “rubber  sandwich”|  is 
used  to  circumvent  the  law  requiring 
a meal  to  be  eaten  before  beer  can/  be 
served,  and  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  those  dining 
rooms  were  filled.  1 imagined  that 
from  this  two  days  and  nights  of  aban- 
donment to  drunkenness  the  drag-net 
of  the  police  would  be  full,  and  1 went 
to  police  court  in  Hull  Monday  morn- 
ing expecting  to  see  at  least  one  hun- 
dred up  on  charges  of  intoxication,  but 
only  six  had  been  arrested. 

Plenty  of  Bootlegging 

1 asked  the  chief  of  police,  Joseph 
Groulx,  about  it,  and  he  said,  “As  long 
as  a man  is  able  to  navigate  at  all  we 
don't  arrest  him.”  He  said  his  arrests 
averaged  only  about  eighty  a month, 
and  he  was  keeping  the  record  down 
this  year. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the 
wet  propagandists  in  their  light-wine 
and  beer  campaign  in  the  United  States 
is  that  prohibition  is  rcsponsble  for 
moonshining,  bohtlegging  and  drug 
taking,  and  that  '(he  legalizing  of  wine 
and  beer  ns  beverages  would  stop  it. 
1 he  brewers  of  Quebec  made  th.at  same 
argument  in  their  drive  for  light  wine 
and  beer  four  ya.irs  ago.  The  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  I was  in  I lull  a squad 
of  revenvie  officerp  swooped  down  along 
the  Gatineau  VaWoy,  in  Quebe*  , raided 
.«  score  of  farmhouses,  seized  scvet.Tl 
illicit  itills,  three  lorly-three-;-.<llon  b.tr 
rels,  eleven  drums  .ind  many  jug’  of 
nxoonshine  whisky,  and  ‘■rrer'ted  f-utv 
men,  including  the  mayor  of  via'".-  -.u 
village. 


Only  a few  weeks  before,  axotkor 
raid  in  Quebec  had  rounded  up  fcft^- 
five  bootleggers  and  moonshiners,  smi 
at  about  the  same  time  a still 
enough  to  make  two  thousand  galloM 
of  whisky  a day  was  unearthed  ia 
Montreal. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Haywood,  superintendeat 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  road 
a paper  before  eight  hundred  membeet 
of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal,  ia 
which  he  declared:  “Montreal,  the  onkr 
city  on  the  North  American  continent 
with  a recognized  red-light  district,  is 
turning  out  drug  addicts,  disease  suf- 
ferers, criminals  and  derelicts  at  an 
alarming  rate.”  He  asserted  that  a 
red-light  district  could  not  exist  with- 
out intoxicating  liquors;  so  the  nar- 
cotic drug  evil  had  its  genesis  in  aloo- 
holic  drinks.  He  told  how  in  the  last 
two  years  the  use  of  morphine,  opium, 
cocaine  and  heroin  had  increased  rap- 
idly in  Montreal.  In  1921  the  courts 
handled  552  cases  of  violation  of  tke 
narcotic-drug  law,  but  in  1922  they 
handled  a thousand,  almost  twice  as 
many.  Last  year  1 28  persons  were 
brought  to  the  General  Hospital  uncon- 
scious from  narcotic  drugs,  and  four- 
teen died.  According  to  court  officials, 
over  a million  dollars’  worth  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  was  sold  in  Montreal  in  one 
year  by  peddlers  who  infested  cafes, 
all-night  restaurants,  all-night  clubs 
and  dance  halls;  “and  Montreal  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  plenty  of  those 
places,”  he  said. 

He  described  the  red-light  district, 
covering  many  blocks,  with  three  thou- 
sand women  and  girls,  and  said-  it  would- 
cease  to  exist  if  alcohol  was  taken 
away;  he  told  how  the  women  there 
went  from  drink  to  drugs:  how  it  was 
a harvest  field  for  drug  peddlers  and  a 
harbor  of  refuge  for  crooks;  how  k 
was  responsible  for  the  crime  wave  that 
had  swept  Montreal:  and  he  wound  up 
by  accusing  the  city  officials  of  laxity, 
negligence  and  graft. 

The  city  was  startled  and  aroused. 
For  weeks  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  news  of  women’s  clubs  and  socie- 
ties, business  men’s  organizations,  wel- 
fare associations,  churches,  clerymen 
and  leading  citizens,  both  -nen  and 
women,  who  commended  Doctor  Hay- 
wood and  demanded  a clean-up. 

Against  all  this  was  the  whispering 
campaign  of  the  brewers:  "Hush! 
Hush  I If  you  close  the  drinking  places 
you  will  drive  away  tourists  and  hurt 
business,”  and  soon  the  agitation  died 
down,  and  the  red-light  district  el 
Montreal  still  exists. 

Criticism  Not  Allowed 

The  policy  of  hushing  up  - riticism 
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tke  drink  problem.  In  the  public 
schools  six  thousand  children  were 
found  suffering  from  malnutrition;  but 
>t  was  not  even  suggested  that  drinking 
in  the  family  might  be  a contributing 
oause.  The  health  department  of  the 
«ity  reported  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  Montreal  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  city  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  and  many  suggestions  were 
made  for  saving  the  babies,  but  it  was 
not  even  hinted  that  less  drinking  in 
the  home,  less  feeding  of  beer  to  babies, 
might  help. 

1 was  mystified  until  the  editor  of  a 
Montreal  paper,  turning  the  pages  of 
the  printed  report  of  welfare  work  in 
1922,  said:  "You  see  where  the  wet 

government  of  Quebec  contributed 

$12,500  of  its  beer  profits  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  welfare  agencies;  and  you 
see  here  where  othe  ramounts  were 
given  by  brewers,  and  that  the  women 
members  of  rich  brewing  families  are 
on  the  governing  boards  of  those  wel- 
fare agencies.  That  is  why  they  must 
put  the  soft  pedal  cfh  any  criticism  of 
beer.  It’s  the  hush-up  policy  again.” 

Owen  Dawson,  for  seven  years  clerk 
of  the  juvenile  court,  for  fourteen 
years  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boys 
Farm  and  Training  School  and  founder 
of  a boys’  club  in  a poor  quarter  of 
the  city,  made  this  assertion  to  me:  "I 
have  seen  fifteen  thousand  boys  pass 
through  the  juvenile  court,  and  drink 
was  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  it.’’ 

I went  to  Florian  Street,  in  Montreal, 
to  see  a typical  block  of  apartment 
kousese  where  families  of  workmen 
five.  In  the  center  of  the  block  was 
a "Groceries  and  Beer  ” store,  its  win- 
dows filled  with  beer,  and  beer  signs 
protruding  over  the  sidewalks.  Across 
the  street  a woman  and  two  girls — I 
guessed  they  were  mother  and  daugh- 
ters— were  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
stairway,  drinking  beer  from  bottles. 
A woman  worker  for  a church  mission, 
who  lived  in  the  block,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  if  there  was  much  drinking, 
said;  "That  store  sells  more  beer  than 
groceries.  The  government  preaches 
to  them  that  beer  is  good.  Wherever 
they  turn  they  see  signs  telling  them 
that  beer  gives  strength  and  vigor  to 
women  and  children.  They  drink  it 
as  a beverage  and  they  give  it  to  their 
babies  instead  of  milk.” 

The  Brewers  in  Control 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  wets 
in  Quebec  four  years  ago,  as  it  is  an 
argument  of  the  wets  in  the  United 
States  now,  was:  “Give  us  wine  and 
beer,  with  government  control,  and 
that  will  take  the  liquor  business  out 
of  politics.”  How  this  has  worked  out 
was  shown  in  the  Quebec  parliament 
recently,  when  Brigadier  General  C.  A. 
Smart  charged  that  the  government, 
through  its  liquor  commission,  had 
made  the  liquor  business  the  channel 
ef  raising  revenue  to  build  up  its  politi- 
cal machin^;  that  saloon  licenses  had 
been  issued,  -through  favoritism,  to 
^oitical  'henchmen  of  the  government; 
and  Mr.  Sauve,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, charged  that  the  Liberal  party 
wa«  able  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power 
bexiausa  k had  the  brewers  at  its  back. 

"Why  doesn't  the  liquor  commission 


from  the  brew- 
or  of  a new 


sell  beer,  as  it  sells  wines  and  liquors, 
taking  all  tke  profit  i istead  of  taking 
only  5 per  cent,  profit 
ers?”  I asked  the  edit 
paper  in  Quebec  City.’ 

“Because  it  wants  the  political  sup- 
port and  big  campaign  fund  the  brew- 
ers must  give,”  was  the  answer.  "The 
government  of  Quebec  is  a beer  gov- 
ernment, a political  machine  built  upon 
beer;  and,  in  fact,  the-  liquor  business 
in  Quebec  is  controlled,  not  by  the 
government,  but  by  the  brewers,  and 
the  brewers  control  the  government, 
too,  just  as  the  brewers  of  the  United 
States  would  control  its  government  if 
you  legalize  the  sale  of  beer  there.’ 

Premier  Taschereau  has  said  in 
many  political  speeches;  “Never  has  a 
liquor  law  been  respected  as  well  as 
the  present  law.  It  represents  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Quebec.  You  can 
have  no  other  law  that  will  work." 

While  1 was  in  Quebec  all  the  tem- 
perance forces  of  the  province  were 
coming  together  in  one  big  organiza- 
tion to  fight  it.  The  Protestant  Church 
organizations  of  the  province  had  de- 
nounced the  law  and  government  con- 
trol in  resolutions.  When  this  law  was 
put  through  parliament  without  a vote 
of  the  people  upon  it,  1097  municipali- 
ties in  the  province  were  dry,  under 
local  option,  and  only  ninety  were  wet, 
and  those  were  the  large  towns.  All 
of  x'ural  Quebec  was  dry  then  and  is 
dry'  today.  Quebec  has  a population 
of /2, 36  1, 1 99,  and  there  are  100  city 
anti  town  dwellers  for  each  106  coun- 
try people.  Nine-tenths  of  the  coun- 
tie^  are  agricultural,  a£id  they  are  dry 
store  for  the  sale  of  Alcohol,  or  wine 
or  beer  may  be  opened  in  a munici- 
pality which  is  opposed  to  it,  anc 
Premier  Taschereau  promised  that  nt 
liquor  or  beer  stores  should  be  pu 
where  the  people  did  not  want  them 
Technically  this  part  of  the  law  is  well 
observed;  but  the  brewers  are  continu- 
ally fighting  to  get  into  dry  communi- 
ties. They  have  plenty  of  money  with 
which  to  carry  on  campaigns, 
wet  orators,  while  the  temperance 
forces  are  always  short  of  funds  and 
found  that  this  was  one  of  the  viscious 
phases  of  a law  that  permits  bad 
drinking;  that  the  brewers  work  per- 
sistently to  overcome  temperance  sen- 
timent and  to  plant  their  beer  saloons 
in  places  that  have  been  dry  for  years. 

A Catholic  priest  who  had  worked 
hard  and  long  to  keep  beer  out  of 
Levis,  but  had  been  beaten  at  last  by 
the  brewers,  said:  “Did  you  ever 
wake  up  at  night  and  hear  a rat  gnaw, 
ing  somewhere  in  the  dark  behind  a 
wall  where  you  coulc  not  get  at  him? 
Well,  that  is  the  way  the  brewers  work 
to  get  in,  always  gi  awing  down  the 
opposition;  always  i^’orking,  even  in 
the  dark,  while  you  i re  asleep.  Their 
funds  never  run  oul . Their  list  of 

orators  is  endless,  the  r money  will  hire 
the  best,  and  will  sul  sidize  newspaper 
too.  The  governme  it,  with  all  it 
power  and  influence, \ is  behind  them, 
and  they  succeed  too  fcften  in  breaking 
down  opposition.  If  the  brewers  fail 
in  one  fight  to  plant  aloons  in  a town, 
they  fight  agaki  and  again.  I Jt-- 
besiegers  of  a city,  tl  ey  keep  battering 
at  tke  walls  until  tk  '-j  faS.” 


In  the  town  of  Wakefifeld,  Quebec, 
the  brewers  fought  bitterly  last  sum- 
mer to  put  in  saloons,  but  they  were 
beaten  by  a vote  of  102  to  10,  and 
the  town  remained  dry.  In  Chicoutimi 
there  was  another  hard  fight,  but  it 
continued  dry.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  people  are  nearly  all  opposed  to 
the  law.  A village  priest,  in  denounc- 
ing it  recently,  said:  “It  is  the  most 
immoral,  unpatrioti-c,  unethical,  un- 
christian and  undemocratic  law  I know 
of."  * 

The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Quebec  has  2420  members, 
who  are  fighting  the  law.  Its  president 
is  Mrs.  Leila  Gugy  Geggie,  who  lives 
in  Beauport,  near  Quebec  City,  on  the 
land  granted  to  her  ancestors  by  the 
king  of  France  in  1634.  In  her  old 
manor  house  on  the  Beauport  road  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  founder  of  tke 
W.C.T.U.,  was  often  a guest. 

“The  majority  of  our  women  hate 
and  detest  the  Quebec  liquor  law,  but 
we  have  no  vote,”  said  Mrs.  Geggie  to 
me.  "The  unrestricted  use  of  beer  has 
increased  drinking  and  drunkenness  in 
Quebec,  as  it  would  in  the  United 
States.  1 hesitate  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
the  truth  that  since  our  government 
went  into  the  liquor  and  beer  business, 
and  has  tried  to  life  it  into  respecta- 
bility, drinking  has  become  much  more 
general  in  good  society.  Drinking  is 
becoming  fashionable  in  many  of  on- 
best  homes,  and  many  of  our  women 
who  never  drank  before  aer  taking  up 
the  habit. 

“Beer  has  debauched  our  politics  and 
our  government,  as  it  would  yours. 
The  brewers  are  in  the  saddle  here. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  -their- — 
reign  is  the  way  they  force  their  beer 
upon  us  through  advertising.  Gc 
where  you  may  in  Quebec,  you  can- 
not escape  the  suggestion  that  beer  it 
the  one  best  thing  in  the  world  to  lift 
you  up,  to  build  you  up,  to  give  health, 
strength,  youthful  vigor;  that  beer  is  a 
tonic,  that  it  will  cure  all  ailments  and 
worries.  From  this  ever-present  adver- 
tising the  children  of  Quebec  are  learn- 
ing, as  one  of  their  first  lessons,  that 
alcohol  is  good  for  them;  that  if  they 
drink  it  they  will  grow  up  to  be  strong 
and  lusty  and  forceful  men  and  women. 
You  are  free  from  that  in  the  United 
States  now,  but  if  you  go  back  to  beer 
again  your  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  be  filled  with  that  kind  of  beer 
advertising;  it  will  leap  out  at  you  from 
every  billboard  and  wall,  fence  and 
barn,  as  it  does  here. 

“My  message  to  the  women  of  the 
United  States  is:  Be  thankful  every  day 
of  your  lives  for  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  your  Constitution,  for  the 
Volstead  Act^  for  prohibition  and  for 
the  power  to  uphold  it  by  your  votes. 
Never  permit  the  brewers  of  your 
country  to  legalize  the  sale  of  light 
beer,  for  that  would  be  only  the  first 
step  to  strong  beer,  as  it  has  been 
here,  and  you  would  go  back  to  all  the 
evils  of  the  old  saloon  days.  I would 
admonish  you,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
to  ‘hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  * “ 


P'ubliKht^l  by  the  Prohibition  Loagne 
of  Saekatebewan,  59  Canada  Life  Bldg. 
Regina.  Price,  70e.  per  100,  postpaid 


